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SPRING  MEETING 
IIVERSITY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
DURHAM,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


The  NEMLA  spring  meet 
April  14,  1989  at  the  Univ 
Hampshire  in  Durham.  This 
ter's  first  meeting  on  the 
the  location  was  particular 
as  UNH's  Dimond  Library  ser 
town  public  library  and 
library;  our  meeting  focu 
of  interest  to  both  public 
libraries. 
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Opening  remarks  by  University  Li- 
brarian, Dr.  Ruth  Katz,  included  a  de- 
scription of  'The  New  Hampshire  Library  of 
Traditional  Jazz'  which  consists  of  re- 
cordings and  some  periodical  titles.  Dr. 
Diane  Tebbetts,  Associate  University  Li- 
brarian, then  discussed  "The  Aca- 
demic/Public Library  Connection  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire"  where  town 
and  university  have  grown  together  and  the 
Library  began  as  a  public  collection  for 
townspeople.  Although  there  are  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  to  this  arrange- 
ment, it  seems  that  the  former  prevail  — 
the  town  has  a  library  of  a  size  and  qual- 
ity it  could  not  otherwise  afford;  im- 
proved town-gown  relations  stem  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  residents  of  Durham 
have  full  access  to  library  facilities; 
and  the  library  provides  automation  to 
five  local  public  libraries  through  a 
state-wide  automation  project. 

Music  collections  in  the  library  in- 
clude: The  Amy  Cheney  (Mrs.  H.  H.  A.) 
Beach  Collection;  the  jazz  collection  de- 
scribed above;  the  John  Tufts  Collection 
of  Parlor  Music;  and  the  Ralph  Page  Col- 


lection which  was  developed  by  a  local 
country  dance  caller. 

The  next  agenda  item  was  a  delightful 
lecture  recital  by  Professors  Mary  Rasmus- 
sen  (piano)  and  Kathleen  Wilson-Spillane 
(soprano)  featuring  music  from  the  John 
Tufts  Collection.  Some  of  the  selections 
were  familiar,  other  not —  but  I  hastened 
back  to  our  own  collection  to  see  what 
treasures  we  might  have  in  a  similar 
genre. 

Following  lunch,  a  brief  business 
meeting  was  held.  New  officers  for  the 
coming  year  are  Jerry  McBride  (Middlebury 
College)  as  Vice-Chair/Chair-Elect;  and 
Holly  Mockovak  (Boston  University)  as 
Secretary/Treasurer . 

The  afternoon  session  was  the  second 
in  the  popular  "hot  topics"  series. 
Speakers  and  topics  were: 

" 'Jack-0f-All -Trades, '  or  Music  in 
a  Small  Public  Library" —  Rose- 
mary Waltos,  Mi  11  bury  Public  Li- 
brary 

"Collecting  and  Documenting  Local 
Music  Activities" —  Margaret 
Chevian,  Providence  Public  Li- 
brary 

"New  Gadgets  for  Libraries" —  Syl- 
via St.  Amand,  Springfield  City 
Library 

"Copyright  Policies  in  the  8oston 
Public  Library" —  Diane  Ota, 
Boston  Public  Library 


"Taking  the  Mystery  Out  of  Music: 
MLA  Public  Libraries  Committee 
Workshop" —  Susan  Waddington, 
Providence  Public  Library 

Each  topic  brought  out  additional 
information  from  members  willing  to  share 
experiences  and  questions  from  those  eager 
to  know  more.  Our  day  ended  with  a  recep- 
tion at  which  "hot  topics"  were  discussed 
at  still  greater  length  and  other  news  of 
general  and  specific  interest  was  ex- 
changed. 

Susan  Waddington 
Providence  Public  Library 


CHAPTER  NEWS— 

Mark  your  calendars 
meeting  will  take  place  at 
sity  on  November  3,  1989. 

Our  congratulations 
and  her  family  on  their  new 
Andres  Shaw. 


now! 
Brown 


The  fall 
Univer- 


to  Sarah  Shaw 
baby,  Matthew 


Anyone  who  would  like  another  copy 
of  the  Chapter  History  written  for  the 
Chapter's  25th  Anniversary  should  contact 
Richard  Slapsys  (O'Leary  Library,  Univer- 
sity of  Lowell,  Wilder  Street,  Lowell,  MA 
01854).  The  History  costs  $4.00  postpaid. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Chapter's 
Directory  of  Music  Libraries  is  also 
available  from  Richard  Slapsys.  Anyone 
wishing  a  copy  should  contact  Richard  at 
the  address  listed  above.  Members  price — 
$7.50;  non-members—  $8.50. 

Membership  Lists —  New  lists  were 
passed  out  at  the  Durham  meeting.  Anyone 
not  in  attendance  but  wishing  one  should 
write  or  call  Holly  Mockovak,  Secre- 
tary/Treasurer, Music  Library,  Mugar 
Memorial  Library,  Boston  University,  771 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02215,  Tel.: 
(617)  353-3705). 

[EDITOR'S  CORRECTION  NOTE:  The  heading  on 
the  ballot  in  Newsletter  issue  no.  81 
should  read  "Secretary-Treasurer"  not 
"Member-at-Large."  My  apologies  for  any 
confusion  the  incorrect  heading  may  have 
created. ] 


ARSC 
NEW  ENGLAND  OR  BOSTON  AREA  CHAPTER 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  forming  a 
New  England  or  Boston  Chapter  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Recorded  Sound  Collections, 
please  contact  Holly  Mockovak,  Mugar  Li- 
brary, Boston  University,  771  Commonwealth 
Ave. ,  Boston,  MA  02215. 


SOUND  RECORDINGS  INTER-LIBRARY 
CONSORTIUM 


LOAN 


Jerry  McBride  is  interested  in  forming 
a  consortium  of  libraries  interested  in 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  loaning 
sound  recordings.  For  such  a  consortium 
to  become  a  reality,  thorough  planning  is 
paramount. 

The  first  step  is  to  draft  a  set  of 
policies  and  procedures  for  loaning  re- 
cordings. There  are  many  issues  to  be 
considered  in  such  a  policy.  The  founding 
participants  will  need  to  draft  a  state- 
ment on: 

1.  Identification  and  verification 
of  discographical  information  in- 
cluding the  use  of  the  bibliogra- 
phic utilities  for  inter-library 
loan. 

2.  Equitable  routing  of  requests. 

3.  Packaging  requirements  and  mail- 
ing procedures. 

4.  Circulation  policies  and  require- 
ments at  the  borrowing  site  (i.e., 
will  the  recording  circulate  out- 
side the  library  and  under  what 
conditions  will  the  recording  be 
played) . 

5.  Duplication  of  recordings  and  the 
copyright  implications  thereof. 
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MUSIC  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL  MEETING 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
MARCH  15-20,  1989 


SMALL  FISH  IN  BIG  PONDS: 


The  session  "Sm 
Ponds"  was  sponsored  by 
Committee.  Nina  Davis 
who  organized  and  modera 
presented  three  case  stu 
music  librarians  repre 
ferent  types  of  librari 
from  the  Juilliard  Sch 
library),  John  Roberts  f 
of  California,  Berkel 
brary),  and  Anna  Thomps 
the  Indianapolis  Public 
library).  Interestingly 
by  each  panel  member 
similar  in  spite  of  the 
libraries  they  represent 
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LIBRARY  BUDGET  CASE  STUDY:  The  case 
study  on  "Library  Budgets"  was  written  by 
Michael  Ochs  (Harvard  University).  It  de- 
scribed the  problems  encountered  by  a 
young  woman  hired  for  her  first  position 
as  the  Music  Librarian  in  a  medium-sized 
academic  library.  She  does  not  feel  she 
receives  any  support  from  her  immediate 
supervisor  and  has  virtually  no  contact 
with  the  music  department.  In  addition, 
she  has  been  told  she  must  cut  six  percent 
from  her  budget  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
How  does  she  deal  with  this  situation? 

PANEL  SOLUTION:  The  music  librarian 
must  develop  and  maintain  good  relation- 
ships within  the  library  and  the  music  de- 
partment. She  should  not  go  out  of  the 
library  chain  of  command;  she  must  estab- 
lish her  own  competence  and  credibility. 
She  should  not  despair  too  soon  or  expect 
too  much  in  the  beginning.  She  must  docu- 
ment everything  she  does.  If  she  dis- 
agrees with  an  administrative  decision, 
she  must  still  follow  the  decision,  but 
keep  written  documentation  of  her  dissent 
for  later  use.  She  must  be  flexible  when- 
ever possible,  not  sweat  the  small  stuff, 
and  keep  her  superiors  informed. 

AUTOMATION  PLANNING  CASE  STUDY: 
This  study  was  written  by  Joan  Swanekamp 
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PANEL  SOLUTION:  Explain  why  music  is 
different  and  special  and  that  care  must 
be  taken  in  the  beginning.  Do  your 
homework,  know  what  you  want  and  why; 
evaluate  other  systems  by  talking  with 
reference  librarians,  not  administrators. 
Appeal  to  national  standards,  studies,  and 
reports  in  magazines  other  than  music 
magazines.  Form  alliances  on  the  automa- 
tion committee.  Equate  music  with  other 
subjects  that  would  pose  similar  prob- 
lems—  plays,  for  instance.  Be  as  rea- 
sonable as  possible.  Prioritize  your 
needs.  Bargain  for  enhancements  to  come 
later.  Be  persistent.  Realize  you  prob- 
ably will  have  to  compromise.  (Jane  men- 
tioned that  small  libraries  often  enter 
online  system  through  a  consortium,  so 
there  is  less  flexibility.) 

PROBLEM  GIFTS  CASE  STUDY:  This  case 
was  written  by  Susan  T.  Somrner  (New  York 
Public  Library).  A  newspaper  announces 
that  the  local  music  library  has  been 
given  a  collection  of  1500  videotapes, 
both  commercial  and  non-commercial.  The 
mayor  is  thrilled,  and  the  public  im- 
mediately requests  access  to  the  collec- 
tion. The  library,  however,  has  not  pur- 
chased videotapes  in  the  past;  it  does  not 
have  a  policy  for  collecting  videotapes  or 
the  budget  to  purchase  equipment  or 
catalog  them.  There  is  also  the  question 
of  copyright. 

PANEL  SOLUTION:"  A  library  must  have 
a  gifts  policy  for  all  material;  the  donor 
must  understand  the  policy  which  should 
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Carol  Tatian 
3rown  University 


THE  DEWEY  DECIMAL  CLASSIFICATION 
PHOENIX  SCHEDULE  730 

The  Phoenix  Schedule  is  a  new  sec- 
tion of  Dewey —  issued  between  editions  to 
meet  an  identified  need  and  with  no  obli- 
gation to  the  section  it  replaces. 
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The  new  schedule  recognizes  that  the 
score's  instrumentation  (or  executant) 
plays  a  dominant  role  as  does  the  composer 
in  music  literature.  For  this  reason,  the 
basic  divisions  are  not  quite  those  of  the 
familiar  Dewey. 

780-781  General  matters 
782-783  Vocal  music 
784-788  Instrumental  music 
789     Composers  and  tradi- 
tions of  music 

The  manipulation  of  the  schedule 
using  decimal  numbers  for  standard  sub- 

d1v1s1ons  In  various  combinations  i s  in- 
triguing and  too  complex  to  cover  fully  in 
this  short  summary.  I  have  handouts  from 
the  session,  including  a  two-level  summary 


of  the  schedule  and  a  detailed  breakdown 
of  the  new  numbers  for  musical  instru- 
ments, which  I  will  be  happy  to  share  with 
anyone  who  contacts  me. 

As  a  public  services  librarian  with 
some  cataloging  experience,  I  found  this 
session  stimulating,  but  difficult  to 
translate  into  practical  terms.  For  exam- 
ple, call  numbers  of  nine  digits  could  be 
a  common  feature  of  the  new  system. 

The  session  was  moderated  by  Richard 
Wursten  (University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro)  and  panelists  were  Russell 
Sweeney,  Winton  Matthews  (Library  of 
Congress),  Arnold  Wajenberg  (University  of 
Illinois)  and  Charles  Forrest  (Emory 
University) . 

Susan  Waddington 
Providence  Public  Library 

X  X  X  X  X 

PUBLISHING  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

What  have  the  Boston  Celtics  and 
Boosey  &  Hawkes  in  common?  Their  or- 
ganizations' stock  sells  and  trades  on 
public  markets,  probably  making  them  the 
only  such  exemplars  in  their  respective 
fields.  But  stockholders'  investments 
notwithstanding  and  in  stark  contrast  to 
pro  basketball's  operations,  music  pub- 
lishing ventures  typically  lack  an  enor- 
mous popular  market  and  certainly  have 
little  hope  of  being  sought  out  for  such 
income-producing  activities  as  product  en- 
dorsements. They  must  endeavor  to  hold 
and  build  their  market  by  offering  quality 
publications  at  reasonable  prices  (which 
may  mean  not  recovering  all  production 
costs),  and  they  must  also  work  to  obtain 
appropriate  revenue  from  rentals,  perfor- 
mances and  broadcasts.  These  and  other 
concerns  of  music  publishers,  particularly 
those  of  contemporary  music,  were  ad- 
dressed in  a  plenary  session  moderated  by 
Kirby  Dilworth  (Carnegie  Library,  Pitts- 
burgh) and  with  panelists  Donald  Martino, 
Jean  Hasse  and  James  Kendrick. 

Composer  Martino  publishes  and  repre- 
sents only  himself.  He  formed  Dantalian, 
Inc.  in  1978  with  the  intention  of  assum- 
ing all  responsibility  and  control  for  his 
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Composer  Jean  Hasse  spoke  of  Margun 
Music,  founded  by  Gunther  Schuller,  and  of 
her  involvement  in  that  company  as  its 
manager  and  as  assistant  to  Schuller 
during  the  last  three  years.  Schuller's 
goal  is  to  provide  high-quality  publica- 
tions, and  therefore  a  measure  of  vis- 
ibility, for  deserving  works  of  lesser- 
known  composers;  his  venture  began  over 
fourteen  years  ago  with  the  activity  of 
distributing  Alec  Wilder's  works.  Schul- 
ler himself  selects  all  items  for  the  Mar- 
gun  catalog  and  an  important  part  of  his 
selection  process  is  his  auditioning  of 
works  in  live  performances.  Hasse  ad- 
mitted that  Margun  is  as  much  an  altruis- 
tic activity  as  it  is  a  business,  for 
their  combined  income  from  rentals  and 
sales  do  fall  short  of  the  kind  of  income 
needed  to  cover  costs,  to  foster  real 
growth  and  to  become  truly  profitable. 
Only  about  twelve  of  their  publications 
per  year  are  engraved,  for  example,  and 
despite  their  recognition  of  the  need  to 
help  generate  publicity  and  career  manage- 
ment for  their  composers,  they  can  offer 
little  in  this  area  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

James  Kendrick,  an  attorney,  is  the 
general  manager  of  Boosey  &  Hawkes'  ac- 
tivities in  their  serious  music  division. 
His  staff  of  twenty  who  manage  a  catalog 
of  over  11,000  titles,  carefully  price  and 
monitor  all  sales,  and  negotiate  the  terms 
of  all  rentals.  Boosey  has  the  means  to 
fully  invest  in  the  representation  of 
about  a  dozen  contemporary  composers, 
providing  everything  from  publicity  to 
career  management.  Financing  their  recent 
additions  such  as  Adams,  Bernstein,  Reich 
and  Torke  is  possible  in  part  because 
Boosey  1s  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  large 
and  profitable  catalog  in  which  composers 
of  the  stature  of  Stravinsky  and  Bartok 
are  included.   Kendrick  closed  by  reaf- 


firming Martino's  and  Hasse's  concerns 
with  regard  to  the  challenge  of  control- 
ling quality  while  remaining  profitable  in 
such  a  highly  specialized  and  relatively 
exclusive  market. 

Hoi ly  Mockovak 
Boston  University 


x  x  x  «  a 

PERSPECTIVES  ON  MUSICAL  ICONOGRAPHY 

A  delightful  afternoon  was  spent  in  a 
darkened  auditorium  at  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art,  with  Barry  S.  Brook 
moderator  for  a  panel  presentation  on 
Perspectives  in  Musical  Iconography. 

Ross  Duffin  of  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  presented  an  overview,  "Musical 
Subjects  in  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
Collection:  A  Musicologist's  Perspective," 
which  was  developed  from  the  RIdIM 
(Repertoire  International  d'Iconographie 
Musicale)  project  at  the  museum.  He  il- 
lustrated the  problems  of  simply  seeing 
the  musical  instruments  in  works  of  art, 
and  once  finding  them,  correctly  identify- 
ing them.  He  also  presented  works  that 
represented  musical  subjects  without  using 
instruments. 

The  problems  and  profit  in  "Editing  a 
Yearbook  for  Musical  Iconography"  were 
described  by  Tillman  Seebass  (Duke  Univer- 
sity) about  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Imago  Musicae.  In  an  interdisciplinary 
study,  Tn  which  directions  and  how  far 
does  one  go?  Iconography  has  two  mean- 
ings: it  can  be  an  ancillary  tool  of  out- 
siders to  art  history  seeking  references 
to  another  discipline  in  works  of  art,  or 
it  can  represent  the  core  of  art  histori- 
cal analysis  as  the  study  of  how  the  art- 
ist perceived  of  and  represented  his  world 
through  all  the  elements  of  the  image  and 
their  integration  into  the  composition. 
Consequently,  all  contributors  to  Imago 
Musicae  face  review  by  experts  in  tne 
fields  of  both  music  and  art.  Although 
the  yearbook  actively  solicits  interna- 
tionally across  the  board,  the  submissions 
from  art  historians -are  presently  outrtum- 
bered  by  those  from  musicologists. 


"Domestic  Harmony  in  Pieter  de 
Hooch  5  Family  Portrait  Group  Making 
Music'"  was  presented  by  Kenneth  Be,  cur- 
rently a  Mellon  Fellow  at  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art.  He  discussed  the  back- 
ground of  representations  of  music  in 
Dutch  painting  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, and  related  that  background  to  a 
specific  painting  held  in  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art's  collection. 
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Michael  J.  Rogan 
Boston  Public  Library 
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RESCUING  OUR  COLLECTIONS 
PLANNING  A  PRESERVATION  PROGRAM 

"Conservation  as  a  Management  Function  in 
Music" —  George  M.  Cunha  (Conservation 
Consultant,  Lexington,  KY) 

Historically,  conservation  and  pre- 
servation activities  have  been  subject  to 
the  whims  of  the  library  director,  often 
given  cursory  consideration  when  the 
latest  "library  fad"  swept  through.  Ac- 
tual management  plans  were  uncommon. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Northeast 
Document  Conservation  Center  (NEDCC)  in 
1973,  there  has  been  some  progress  to  the 
point  now  where  the  American  Library  As- 


sociation is  active  in  conservation  is- 
sues. 

Conservation  is  expensive  and  must  be 
directly  funded;  it  cannot  be  effective 
for  a  collection  otherwise.   Conservation 
should  be  a  continuing,  daily  function  of 
library  collection  management  (see  Pat- 
terson.   "Ten  charges  to  a  conservation 
charter."  Library  Journal ,   15  May  1979). 
First,  concentrate  on  mass  conservation: 
good  housekeeping,  climate  and  light  (ul- 
traviolet) control,  temperature  and  hu- 
midity control,  and  fumigation.  Then  make 
sure  that  when  materials  are  handled,  they 
are  handled  properly,  so  as  not  to  cause 
unnecessary  and  careless  damage.    Any 
simple  damage  should  be  attended  to  im- 
mediately through  basic  in-house  repair. 
Finally,  a  periodic  review  of  the  collec- 
tion should  be  made  in  order  to  determine 
those  items  that  require  more  sophisti- 
cated treatment.    This  review  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  manager  of  the  collec- 
tion,  who  understands  the  importance, 
value  and  projected  usefulness  of  items, 
not  by  the  conservator. 

Remember,  any  environment  can  be  im- 
proved toward  these  goals;  the  state  of 
the  art  of  conservation  today  wildly  out- 
strips the  ideas  and  dreams  of  20  years 
ago —  keep  applying  conservation  prin- 
ciples and  your  collection  will  be  under 
control ! 


"Preservation  Planning  for  the  Music  Li- 
brary"—  Ted  Honea  (Eastman  School  of 
Music,  University  of  Rochester) 

Preservation  planning,  as  an  emerging 
field,  is  typically  being  initiated  by 
large  institutions  where  the  necessary 
funding  can  be  generated.  Usually, 
specialist  collections  will  follow  after 
the  technology  has  been  developed.  This 
pattern,  however,  may  not  be  entirely  ap- 
propriate considering  varying  levels  of 
need. 

What  to  do?  Understaffing  in  small 
college  and  conservatory^  libraries  means 
there  will  be  no  separate"'  department  for 
preservation  efforts.  Therefore  there 
will  have  to  be  a  cooperative  effort  by 


the  entire  staff  every  day  of  the  year. 
Day  to  day  management  becomes  horizontal; 
this  lack  of  authority  can  create  problems 
of  responsibility  and  accountability  which 
should  be  addressed  at  the  outset. 
Preservation  duties  still  seem  like 
"extra"  work,  and  all  too  often  go  undone. 
Ideally,  then,  preservation  action  must  be 
charged  at  the  administrative  level. 

No  two  programs  will  be  the  same, 
but  all  should  generally  include: 

1.  Selection  and  evaluation  accord- 
ing to  clear  criteria  of  items  needing 
preservation  treatment. 

2.  Determination  of  appropriate 
treatment  according  to  available  funds, 
time,  need  and  use  restrictions,  and  num- 
ber of  available  choices —  replacement, 
reformatting  (e.g.,  microfilming),  dis- 
card, etc. 

3.  Artifact  conservation  where  the 
original  must  be  retained. 

4.  Bibliographic  control. 


"Preservation  Planning:  The  Administra- 
tive Viewpoint" —  Alice  N.  Loranth 
(Cleveland  Public  Library). 


2.  Evaluate  conditions  and  collections 
for  causes  of  deterioration. 

3.  Justify  the  need  (Define  levels  of 
access,  need,  use  of  materials). 

4.  Gain  support  and  commitment  from 
top  administrative  level. 

5.  Develop  an  institutional  philoso- 
phy.  (Important  for  the  long  term.) 

6.  Design  the  program  (Use  institu- 
tional goals.) 

7.  Funding  must  be  maintained  for  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency. 

8.  Gather  data:  survey  holdings,  get 
consultant  advice. 

9.  Establish  program  priorities  (Es- 
sential to  selection,  timing  and  schedul- 
ing of  activities,  as  well  as  the  effec- 
tive use  of  funding). 

10.  Develop  activity —  specific  short 
and  long  range  programs. 

11.  Identify  the  place  of  the  activity 
(i.e.,  establish  where  the  administrative 

responsibility  rests). 

12.  Develop  interdepartmental  coopera- 
tion and  persuade  staff  that  the  preserva- 
tion program  is  worthwhile. 

13.  Clarify  staff  duties  and  establish 
working  relationships. 

14.  Anticipate  change  and  plan  for  it. 
This  is  essential  when  new  technologies 
are  involved. 


Library  professionals  have  yet  to 
agree  on  preservation  policy.  Conserva- 
tion technicians  have  yet  to  agree  on 
treatment  standards.  Hence  administrators 
may  hesitate  to  implement  preservation 
plans.  Another  stumbling  block  is 
funding—  preservation  is  "invisible"  in 
that  there  is  no  apparent  addition  to  the 
collection  or  the  image  of  the  library;  in 
fact,  its  purpose  and  function  is  often 
not  understood  and  appears  restrictive — 
contrary  to  the  "purpose"  of  a  library. 
In-house,  preservation  is  sometimes  per- 
ceived as  a  program  which  may  step  on 
toes,  creating  administrative  reluctance 
to  advance  a  politically  sensitive  policy. 

Components  of  the  administrative 
viewpoint  influencing  the  preservation 
planning  process  are: 

1.  Recognition  of  need  (Often  happens 
first  at  the  middle  management • level  and 
must  be  encouraged  upward). 


At  Cleveland  Public  Library,  it  was 
easier  to  get  support  for  rare  and  beauti- 
ful items  first.'  Then  the  preservation 
program  was  broadened  for  items  of  less 
monetary  value  but  equivalent  intellectual 
value.  Remember,  any  new  program  has  to 
be  handled  as  a  political  and  public  rela- 
tions issue,  whatever  its  original  scope. 

Michael  J.  Rogan 
Boston  Public  Library 
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NEW  CONNECTIONS 
MUSIC  LI3RARIES  IN  NETWORKS  AND  CONSORTIA 

"The  North  Carolina  Information  Network"— 
Geraldine  Leonardi  (North  Carolina  Central 
University)  and  Karl  Van  Ausdal  (Ap- 
palachian State  University) 

The  state  of  North  Carolina  is  a 
model  for  its  support  in  the  creation  of 
the  North  Carolina  Information  Network 
(NCIN).  The  basis  for  the  umbrella  net- 
work was  a  data  communications  network 
(LINCNET)  already  in  place  and  developed 
by  the  North  Carolina  Educational  Comput- 
ing Service.  The  sixteen  branches  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Library  Net- 
work with  the  Triangle  Research  Library 
Network  (comprised  of  UNC-Chapel  Hill, 
UNC-Raleigh,  and  Duke  University)  de- 
veloped into  a  decentralized  network  each 
creating  its  own  local  database  while 
being  able  to  provide  access  to  other  ex- 
ternal databases  at  other  institutions. 
As  of  1988,  virtually  all  state  college 
and  university  campus  locations  are  in- 
volved in  some  stage  of  implementation/ac- 
cess. The  state  provides  support  for  the 
online  union  catalog,  and  over  two  million 
records  have  been  entered  in  OCLC. 


"Library  Consortia:  A  Case  Study  in  Con- 
necticut"— Carolyn  Johnson  (Connecticut 
College),  James  Farrington  (Wesleyan 
University)  and  Suzanne  Risley  (Trinity 
Col  lege) 

The  CTW  Consortium  (Connecticut  Col- 
lege, Trinity  College,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity) was  developed  by  three  smaller 
academic  institutions  in  Connecticut  as  a 
cost  effective  approach  to  automation.  In 
each  member  institution,  the  implementa- 
tion is  slightly  different.  The  music  li- 
brarians first  met  in  order  to  aiscuss 
their  indexing  needs,  but  soon  discovered 
that  their  meetings  were  beneficial  in 
many  ways:  they  shared  concerns  and  ideas 
as  well  as  NOTIS  tips.  This  support  has 
proved  especially  useful  where  committee 
structures  within  institutions  have  not 
been  supportive  enough  to  the  "branch"  or 
"fringe"  collections  having  hardware,  con- 
nection or  training  problems.  Automation 
requires  assimilation  and  adaptation.  The 
communication  necessary  for  these  develop- 
ments provided  the  foundation  of  what  be- 
came the  very  first  regional  NOTIS  users' 
group. 
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It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
getting  used  to  networking  is  very  time 
consuming,  but  technologically  and  intel- 
lectual ly  chal lenging. 


"Fenway  Libraries  Online,  Inc." —  Jean 
Morrow  (New  England  Conservatory) 

Six  small  col  lege- 1 ibraries  and  one 
special  library  (Emerson  College,  Mass. 
College  of  Art,  Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  New  England  Conser- 
vatory, Wentworth  Institute,  and  Wheelock 
College)  have  formed  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion in  order  to  develop  an  automated 
library  network.  These  institutions  have 
a  long  history  of  resource  sharing  through 
the  Fenway  Library  Consortium,  and  since 
none  of  the  libraries  was  in  a  position  to 
automate  alone,  they  applied  for  and  were 
awarded  a  LSCA  grant  for  an  automation 
feasibility  study.  They  eventually  incor- 
porated so  as  to  be  able  to  organize  and 
manage  what  would  become  an  automation 
project  costing  over  one  million  dollars. 
The  DRA  system  is  contracted  to  provide  a 
merged  database  supporting  circulation, 
acquisitions,  authority  control  and  boo- 
lean searching.  The  project  is  overseen 
by  a  strong  board  of  library  directors, 
while  a  liaison  committee  is  responsible 


for  staff  training,  policy,  and  communica- 
tion. A  strong  spirit  of  teamwork  and 
collegiality  pervades  the  project.  Al- 
though each  institution  is  highly  special- 
ized for  the  most  part,  the  consortium  ex- 
pands the  range  of  resources  available  to 
all,  providing  better  support  for  the 
liberal  arts. 

Michael  J.  Rogan 
Boston  Public  Library 


Chicago  has  made  its  own  tapes  for 
the  Chicago  31ues  Project  combining  oral 
history  and  contemporary  performance.  For 
this  type  of  endeavor,  Rick  recommended 
enlisting  the  aid  of  local  high  school 
students  looking  for  hands-on  video  ex- 
perience. 

Karla  Steward  (Akron-Summit  County 
Public  Library)  talked  on  locating  fine 
arts  videos  and  accompanied  her  recommen- 
dations with  an  annotated  list. 


BEYOND  MTV:   VIDEO  IN  THE  MUSIC  LIBRARY 
(Public  Libraries  Committee) 

The  creative  use  of  videos  in  li- 
braries has  long  gone  far  beyond  the  fea- 
ture film  and  this  session  covered  some 
special  aspects  of  music-related  video. 

Dr.  Thomas  Campbell  (Cleveland  State 
University)  opened  the  session  with  a 
description  of  his  experiences  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  oral  history. 
From  his  field  work  he  has  developed  the 
following  as  requisites  for  a  good  inter- 
view, whether  on  audio  alone  or  on  video: 
an  informal  interview;  an  ability  to  ask 
questions  which  cause  the  interviewee  to 
reflect;  a  subject  in  his/her  familiar 
setting;  unobtrusive  mechanics;  a  good 
listener;  and  sessions  kept  to  a  maximum 
of  two  and  a  half  hours.  As  we  all  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  documenting  today's 
cultural  fabric  more  and  more  librarians 
will  find  themselves  participating  in  oral 
history  projects. 


Continuing  this  theme, 
described  Chicago  Public  Lib 
of  actively  documenting  loc 
tivities.    Among  the  sourc 
the  library  in   acquiring 
documentary  and  experimental 
outlets,  master  classes, 
showcases,  competitions,  di 
music  groups,  and  gifts  from 
musical  organizations  who  h 
library.  Rick  also  cautione 
potential  legal  ramification 
of  non-commercial  tapes  when 
ing  rights  remain  with  the 
composer(s) . 
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The  final  speaker  at  this  session  was 
John  Hillsman  (Home  Vision)  who  stepped  in 
at  the  last  minute  when  the  scheduled 
speaker  was  unable  to  appear.  His  focus 
was  on  the  increased  amount  of  funding 
available  for  library  videos  and  the 
place  of  library  video  purchases  in  rela- 
tion to  total  purchases  in  relation,  to  to- 
tal volume  of  sales  (1%).  His  thesis  was 
that  libraries  can  afford  to  maintain 
video  collections  not  based  on  popular  ap- 
peal. Among  the  suggestions  he  made  for 
promotion  were  some  of  the  marketing  de- 
vices available  from  Home  Vision  including 
posters,  browser  cards,  shelf-talkers,  and 
laminated  catalogs. 

Home  Vision  attempts  to  buy  public 
performance  rights  for  the  products  it 
carries  and  will  sell  the  rights  to  pur- 
chasers of  videos  for  $20.00-  an  item, 
this  represents  a  considerable  saving  of 
time  and  money  to  the  institutions  who 
wish  to  use  videos  as  part  of  their  li- 
brary programming. 

Susan  Waddington 
Providence  Public  Library 

«  «  X  K  « 

READER  ADVISORY— 

Due  to  budgetary  restraints,  the 
hours  of  the  Music  Department  of  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  have  been  cut  back  in- 
definitely to  9  to  5,  Monday  through 
Friday.  If  you  know  of  any  scholars,  stu- 
dents or  patrons  who  are  planning  to  do 
research  at  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
please  advise  them  to  call  ahead  to  make 
an  appointment. 
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64  Conant  Road 
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